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ADDRESS. 


Gentlemen, — It  is  with  some  reluctance,  and  with  a 
keen  sense  of  responsibility,  that  I rise  to  address  you 
upon  the  present  occasion,  for  I cannot  forget  that  the 
theme  which  is  to  occupy  our  attention  has,  in  former 
years,  been  ably  discussed  by  the  most  distinguished  of 
my  colleagues,  and  that  each  year  the  medical  journals 
are  flooded  with  the  introductories  of  those  who  preside 
at  the  opening  of  the  metropolitan  and  provincial 
schools.  Nor  can  I see  the  necessity  for  opening  the 
medical  classes  a few  days  before  the  public  opening  of 
the  University,  thus  depriving  the  students  of  medicine 
of  the  unspeakable  advantage  of  listening  to  the  words 
of  wisdom  and  of  eloquence  which,  on  that  occasion, 
are  addressed  by  the  Principal  to  the  members  of  the 
other  faculties. 

Since  last  we  met,  as  you  are  aware,  a change  has 
taken  place  in  our  staff  of  teachers,  owing  to  the  resig- 
nation of  my  old  master  and  kind  friend,  Professor 
Andrew  Buchanan,  who  leaves  us  after  an  incumbency 
of  no  less  than  seven-and-thirty  years,  but  who  will, 
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we  hope,  continue  to  aid  us  by  his  counsel,  and  to  cheer 
us  by  his  presence  in  the  capacity  of  Emeritus  Profes- 
sor of  Physiology,  an  honour  to  which  his  long  years  of 
service  have  so  justly  entitled  him.  Around  the  name 
of  Dr.  Buchanan  cluster  many  pleasant  memories  in 
connection  with  the  earlier  years  of  many  of  ni}r  col- 
leagues, and  one  of  the  brightest  of  these  is  that  of  his 
son,  my  lamented  friend  A.  B.  Buchanan,  who  was 
associated  with  me  both  privately  and  professionally  in 
a variety  of  ways,  who  was  esteemed  for  his  talents, 
and  loved  by  all  who  knew  him  for  the  amiability  of 
his  character,  and  the  geniality  of  his  disposition.  He 
was  cut  olf  by  fever  at  the  dawn  of  a life  of  the  fairest 
promise,  but,  had  he  lived,  he  would  undoubtedly  long 
ere  this  have  obtained  a Professor’s  chair,  and  shed  a 
lustre  upon  the  medical  faculty  of  this  University. 

One  of  the  most  serious  of  operations — the  sort  of 
pons  asinorum  of  young  surgeons — is  the  removal  of 
stone  from  the  bladder,  and  many  varieties  of  instru- 
ments and  methods  of  operating  have  from  time  to 
time  been  devised.  On  7th  September,  1847,  Pro- 
fessor Buchanan  read  a paper  before  the  Medico- 
Chirurgical  Society  of  Glasgow  on  “ Lithotomy  as 
performed  with  a rectangular  Staff.”  He  tells  us  that 
his  attempts  to  improve  the  operation  orginated  “ in 
the  perusal  of  Dupuytren’s  splendid  posthumous  work 
entitled,  Memoir  on  a New  Method  of  Performing  the 
Operation  for  Stone.”  Endeavouring,  in  the  first 
instance,  to  improve  upon  Dupuytren’s  bilateral  opera- 
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tion,  he  ultimately  devised  the  mesial  operation  known 
as  the  rectangular  method.  He  claims  for  it  that  it  is 
less  severe  than  the  lateral  operation,  that  it  is  more 
easy  and  rapid  of  performance,  that  the  rectum  is  not 
endangered,  and  that  there  is  less  danger  from  haemor- 
rhage and  urinary  infiltration.  It  has  long  been  in 
favour  with  Glasgow  surgeons. 

One  of  the  most  obstinate  affections,  which  has 
hitherto  defied  all  internal  remedies,  is  Lupus  erytlie- 
matodes,  and  my  earlier  experience  in  this  respect  is 
fully  corroborated  by  that  accomplished  dermatologist, 
Hebra  of  Vienna,  who  says  that  from  them  he  has 
‘‘never  seen  a cure  result.”  But,  lately,  at  the  sug- 
gestion of  my  friend,  Dr.  Colligan  of  Paisley,  I made 
use  of  a remedy  hitherto  untried  in  this  disease,  and 
what  was  my  astonishment  to  find  that,  in  a consider- 
able proportion  of  cases,  it  removed  the  affection,  at 
times  almost  as  if  by  magic.  That  remedy  is  the 
iodide  of  starch,  and  it  was  introduced  as  a therapeutic 
agent  in  the  year  1836,  by  Andrew  Buchanan,  then 
junior  surgeon  to  the  Boyal  Infirmary.  To  the  shame 
of  our  profession  be  it  said  that,  at  the  present  day, 
this  remedy  has  almost  fallen  into  disuse,  but  I am 
much  mistaken  if  it  does  not  yet  come  to  be  highly 
appreciated  as  one  of  the  most  valuable  of  medicines 
in  counteracting  constitutional  states  of  strumous  or 
syphilitic  parentage. 

Did  time  permit,  I might  refer  to  many  more  of  Dr. 
Buchanan’s  achievements,  such  as  his  investigations 
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into  the  forces  which  carry  on  the  circulation,  his 
researches  on  the  coagulation  of  the  blood,  and  on  the 
cause  of  the  predominance  of  the  right  hand  over 
the  left,  which,  as  one  of  my  colleagues  has  said, 
“will  establish  his  name  as  one  of  the  most  accom- . 
plished  thinkers  in  the  department  of  mechanical 
physiology ; ” but  I have  surely  said  enough  to  show 
that  his  name  will  long  be  honourably  associated  with 
the  reputation  of  the  Glasgow  School  of  Medicine,  and 
that  we  have  every  reason  to  be  grateful  to  him  for  his 
labours  in  the  cause  of  medical  science,  and  to  wish 
him  well  in  his  retirement  from  the  active  duties  of  his 
profession. 

The  vacancy  created  by  the  resignation  of  Dr. 
Buchanan  has  been  filled  up  by  the  appointment  of 
Dr.  M‘Kendrick.  Some  years  ago  we  gave  to  Edin- 
burgh its  present  Professor  of  Clinical  Surgery,  Mr. 
Lister,  who,  as  we  anticipated,  is  now  the  brightest 
ornament  of  its  medical  school,  and  it  was  only  fair 
that  Edinburgh  should  take  the  earliest  opportunity  of 
returning  the  compliment,  which  she  has  done  in  the 
person  of  Dr.  M‘ Kendrick,  who  is  esteemed  by  all  who 
have  the  pleasure  of  his  acquaintance,  a man  of  wide 
culture,  and  one  of  the  first  physiologists  of  the  day. 
Long  may  he  be  spared  to  assist  in  maintaining  and  in 
extending  the  reputation  of  the  medical  school  of  this 
U niversity. 

I have  often  heard  it  remarked,  both  during  my 
student  days  and  in  after  years,  that  teachers  have 
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what  are  called  favorites  among  their  pupils,  and  that 
thus  an  element  of  unfairness  is  introduced  into  their 
dealings  with  them,  both  as  regards  the  privileges 
which  are  accorded  to  them,  and  the  rewards  which 
are  meted  out  to  them.  Now,  I would  be  the  last 
person  to  deny  that  teachers  have  favorite  pupils  to 
whom  special  privileges  and  awards  accrue,  but  in 
ninety-nine  cases  out  of  a hnndred,  it  rests  entirely 
with  the  student  himself  whether  or  not  he  occupies 
this  position,  because  everyone  who  conducts  himself 
with  propriety,  who  takes  every  opportunity  of  master- 
ing his  subject,  and  who  shows  that  he  is  really  in 
earnest  in  his  work,  is  sure  to  be  a favorite  with  his 
teacher ; so  that  he  who  indicates  that  he  is  not  a 
favorite,  simply  registers  his  own  condemnation,  and  a 
little  mental  introspection  will  show  him  wherein  he 
has  failed,  and  what  is  necessary  to  reinstate  him 
in  the  good  opinion  of  his  instructors.  Have  confi- 
dence, then,  in  your  teachers,  and  be  assured  that  they 
will  do  justice  to  you,  if  you  will  only  do  justice  to 
yourselves. 

No  sooner  has  the  student  entered  upon  the  pre- 
scribed curriculum,  and  become  habituated  to  the  daily 
routine  of  work,  than,  too  often,  with  wistful  eye 
he  begins  to  look  forward,  as  the  end  of  his  journey, 
to  what  is  merely  his  entrance  upon  the  stern  realities 
of  life,  the  passing  of  those  examinations  which  are  to 
qualify  him  for  practice ; and  as  each  year  passes  too 
often  the  nightmare  assumes  a greater  semblance  of 
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reality,  and  the  nervous  trepidation  thus  engendered  is 
apt,  not  only  to  prevent  him  from  profiting  from  the 
instruction  which  is  afforded  him,  but  also  from  doing 
himself  justice  when  the  time  of  trial  comes.  For 
such  a frame  of  mind  there  is  no  reasonable  foundation, 
because  any  student  of  ordinary  ability  and  power  of 
application  has  nothing  to  fear,  and,  if  I correctly 
interpret  the  views  of  my  colleagues,  I would  say,  that 
what  is  required  of  you  is,  not  an  intimate  knowledge 
of  each  branch  of  the  medical  curriculum,  but  rather 
an  intelligent  appreciation  of  the  great  land-marks  of 
medical  science,  and  the  power  of  applying  the  prin- 
ciples of  the  profession,  in  a rational  way,  to  the  allevi- 
ation and  cure  of  disease. 

Since  the  days  of  my  student  life  great  changes  have 
taken  place  in  the  prescribed  curriculum,  and  in  the 
subjects  of  examination,  and  although  T am  far  from 
thinking  that  these  are  in  every  way  to  be  commended, 
I am  free  to  admit  that,  in  two  respects,  at  all  events, 
they  are  on  the  side  of  progress,  namely,  as  regards  the 
institution  of  a preliminary  examination,  and  the 
giving  of  greater  prominence  to  the  practical  depart- 
ments. That  a preliminary  examination  was  urgently 
called  for  few  can  doubt,  but  if  proof  is  required,  it 
may  be  found  in  the  answers  given  to  the  following 
questions  submitted  to  candidates  by  one  of  the  exam- 
ining boards : — 

“ What  is  meant  by  the  antiquity  of  man?”  An- 
swer— “The  wickedness  of  man.” 
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“ The  Letters  of  Junius  ? ” — “ Letters  written  in  the 
month  of  June.” 

“ The  Crusades  1 ” — “ A war  against  the  Roman 
Catholics  during  last  century.” 

“ The  first  Meridian  % ” — “ The  first  hour  of  the 
day.” 

“ To  speak  ironically  % ” — “ To  speak  about  iron.” 

“A  Gordian  Knot1?” — “The  arms  of  the  Gordon 
family.” 

“ The  Star  Chamber  1 ” — “ Place  for  viewing  the 
stars.” 

“To  sit  on  the  Woolsack  ? ” — “To  be  seated  on  a 
sack  of  wool.” 

“ A solecism  ? ” — “ A book  on  the  sun.” 

“ The  Year  of  Jubilee  ? ” — “ Leap  year.” 

We  could  have  appreciated  this  last  answer  all  the 
more  heartily  had  it  emanated  from  one  of  the  female 
medical  students. 

The  institution  of  a preliminary  examination,  giving, 
as  it  does,  a guarantee  that  the  student,  prior  to  the 
commencement  of  his  medical  studies,  is  possessed  of 
some  degree  of  general  culture,  has  rendered  the  duties 
of  the  teacher  much  less  arduous  and  much  more 
agreeable,  while  it  has  attracted  to  our  medical  schools 
men  of  a higher  class,  and  is  slowly  ensuring  for  the 
medical  profession  more  consideration  from  the  public, 
and  a higher  social  status ; and  there  is  little  reason  to 
doubt  that  the  tendency  of  future  legislation  will  be  in 
the  direction  of  insisting  upon  tests  of  general  educa- 
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tion  of  a more  searching  kind,  although  any  further 
changes  in  this  respect  must  be  cautiously  and  gradu- 
ally inaugurated. 

In  former  days,  if  we  exclude  Anatomy,  it  may  be 
said  that  the  practical  departments  were  almost  entirely 
ignored,  and  any  student  possessed  of  a fair  theoretical 
knowledge  of  his  profession  was  admitted  to  practice 
without  any  hesitation,  but  now-a-days  matters  are 
improving,  for  courses  of  Clinical  Medicine,  Clinical 
Surgery,  and  Pathological  Anatomy  are  obligatory, 
and  the  day  is  probably  not  far  distant  when  a more 
extended  study  of  the  first  two  branches  will  be  insisted 
upon,  and  when  classes  of  Practical  Physiology  and 
Practical  Pharmacy  will  form  important  elements  in 
the  medical  curriculum. 

The  visitation  of  examinations  instituted  by  the 
General  Medical  Council,  with  the  view  of  improving 
the  character  and  rendering  more  uniform  the  stand- 
ard  of  the  examinations  conducted  by  the  licensing 
bodies,  has  a great  deal  to  recommend  it,  and  at  first 
sight  may  appear  incapable  of  doing  harm.  There  is, 
however,  a danger  in  carrying  out  the  scheme,  for  the 
examining  bodies  scattered  throughout  the  country  are 
naturally  anxious  to  be  reported  upon  favorably  by 
the  inspectors,  while  they  in  their  turn  must  justify 
their  raison  d'etre ; the  tendency,  therefore,  is  to  put 
on  the  screw,  and  to  forget  the  poor  student  whose 
whole  prospects  in  life  may  be  shipwrecked  by  rejection, 
while  endeavouring  to  meet  with  the  approbation  of 
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the  Medical  Council  and  of  the  profession  at  large. 
In  this  direction,  then,  we  may  go  too  far,  and  may 
thus  run  the  risk  of  polishing  the  medical  student  off 
the  face  of  the  earth.  It  is  all  very  well  to  say  that 
medical  men  cannot  be  too  highly  educated,  but  we 
must  remember  that  many  practitioners  must  be 
content  to  spend  their  lives  in  remote  districts,  to 
engage  in  constant  and  harassing  work,  and  with  but 
scant  remuneration,  and  it  is  too  much  to  ask  of  them 
that  their  professional  training  should  be  of  a most 
expensive  kind  and  a most  exhaustive  nature.  It  is 
enough  if  they  are  moderately  well  educated,  and  if 
they  can  with  safety  be  entrusted  with  the  care  and 
welfare  of  the  sick.  Better  far  that  our  scattered 
populations  should  have  medical  attendance  of  moderate 
quality  than  that  they  should  have  none  at  all.  That 
this  is  no  chimera  is  apparent  from  statistics  which  show 
that  the  number  of  medical  men  in  proportion  to  the 
population  is  less  than  it  was  in  the  early  part  of  the 
present  century,  and  is  steadily  decreasing.  Dr.  Farre 
tells  us  that  in  England  the  number  of  medical  men  in 
1851  was  in  the  proportion  of  9 '7  to  10,000  of  the 
population;  in  18G1  8'3,  and  in  1871  7’8;  while  in 
in  Scotland  for  the  same  years  the  supply  was  7*2,  6*1, 
and  5 *2.  Another  startling  circumstance  is  that 
multitudes  of  persons  die  annually  without  having- 
been  visited  by  a medical  man  at  all,  although  it 
would  be  wrong  to  attribute  this  solely  to  the  paucity 
of  medical  practitioners.  Thus  Dr.  Bussell  tell  us  that 
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in  Glasgow  the  proportion  of  uncertified  deaths  during 
the  first  three  months  of  the  present  year  was  15J-  per 
cent.,  while  during  the  three  preceding  years,  prior  to 
the  operation  of  the  Friendly  Societies  Act  of  1875,  it 
was  no  less  than  22  per  cent.  And  we  all  know  how 
much  difficulty  has  been  experienced  of  late  in  securing 
the  services  of  efficient  medical  officers  for  the  army, 
although  this  is  due,  in  some  measure,  to  the  fluctuat- 
ing and  uncertain  position  of  that  branch  of  the  service, 
and  to  a disinclination  upon  the  part  of  our  adminis- 
trators to  offer  to  young  medical  men  sufficient  induce- 
ments in  the  shape  of  status,  and  emoluments,  and 
permanency  of  employment. 

There  is  at  present  a great  outcry  against  the  power 
possessed  by  no  less  than  nineteen  bodies  to  grant 
licences  to  practice,  and  in  favour  of  what  is  called  the 
one  portal  system,  one  with  which  I cannot  but  sympa- 
thize, and  I should  be  pleased  to  learn  that  a minimum 
state  qualification  was  likely  to  be  introduced,  having 
no  connection  whatever  with  the  Universities  or  Royal 
Colleges,  and  which  everyone  on  entering  the  profes- 
sion was  obliged  to  possess,  leaving  the  present  licens- 
ing bodies  to  bestow  their  honours  upon  those  who 
cl  lose  to  seek  them,  and  who  were  anxious  to  eimapn 
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in  the  higher  walks  of  practice.  At  all  events,  I feel 
very  strongly  that  it  would  be  undignified  upon  the 
part  of  our  Universities  to  continue  to  regard  their 
degrees  in  the  light  of  mere  licenses,  and  I trust  the 
time  is  not  remote  when  they  will  grant  them  to  those 
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only  who  have  passed  examinations  of  a very  searching- 
kind,  or  who  have  highly  distinguished  themselves  in 
the  science  or  practice  of  medicine. 

Let  me  remind  you,  if  you  would  be  successful 
physicians,  that  you  must  endeavour  to  cultivate  your 
minds  in  every  direction ; not  to  make  them  mere 
store-houses  of  medical  science,  but  of  knowledge  of 
every  kind,  which  is  to  he  prized  for  its  own  sake, 
apart  from  any  material  advantages  which  it  may  he 
supposed  to  bring.  For  the  mind  resembles  the  body 
in  this  respect,  that  it  craves  for  and  requires  a variety 
of  sustenance.  With  all  deference  to  that  estimable 
body  of  men,  the  Vegetarians,  who  of  all  men  are  alone 
consistent  in  their  abhorence  of  the  so-called  cruelty  to 
animals,  we  hold  that  food  derived  exclusively  from 
the  vegetable  kingdom  does  not  conduce  to  the 
highest  type  of  physical  health,  while  we  all  know 
that  a diet  from  which  vegetables  are  rigidly  ex- 
cluded, slowly  but  surely  leads  to  disease  and  to 
death.  And  so  it  is  Avith  the  mind  ; limit  its 
powers  to  the  cultivation  of  medical  pursuits,  and 
sooner  or  later  a sense  of  weariness  and  distaste  for 
Avork  is  apt  to  be  engendered,  and  the  full  A'igour  of 
the  intellect  to  be  impaired ; or,  still  further,  to  the 
study  of  one  branch  of  medicine,  and  it  becomes  narrow 
and  cramped,  and  is  unable  to  grasp  the  great  princi- 
ples of  our  profession,  and  this,  I take  it,  is  one  of  the 
evils  of  the  indefinite  extension  of  specialities.  Let  it, 
then,  be  an  axiom  with  us  that  variety  of,  though  not 
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necessarily  freedom  from,  occupation  is  necessary  to 
our  welfare  ; let  us  strive  at  all  times  to  act  up  to  the 
principle  that  “ whatever  is  worth  doing  at  all  is  worth 
doing  well ; ” and  let  us  endeavour  to  take  pleasure  in 
our  work ; for,  as  Lord  Lytton  wrote,  “ Man  arrives 
at  his  highest  state  of  moral  excellence  when  labour 
and  duty  lose  all  the  harshness  of  effort — when  they 
become  the  impulse  and  habit  of  life ; when,  as  the 
essential  attributes  of  the  beautiful,  they  are,  like 
beauty,  enjoyed  as  pleasure  ; and  thus  ....  each  day 
becomes  a holiday.”  But  while  all  this  may  be  true, 
let  us  not  suppose  that  the  whole  of  our  waking 
hours  can  with  safety  be  spent  in  brain  work ; in  that 
case  both  mind  and  body  must  suffer  deterioration  and 
decay.  Let  us,  therefore,  combine  amusement  and 
recreation  of  an  innocent  and  healthy  kind  with  those 
labours  which  directly  or  indirectly  lead  to  professional 
eminence ; let  us  keep  in  view  those  well-known 
hygienic  rules  which  conduce  to  good  bodily  health, 
and  act  upon  the  principle  that  the  mind  and  the  body 
are  so  intimately  connected  that  physical  well-being  is 
indispensable  to  the  full  fruition  of  the  intellectual 
powers.  Alas  ! how  many  illustrations  from  our  own 
experience  could  most  of  us  give  of  the  sad  results  of 
untiring  devotion  to  the  pursuit  of  knowledge,  coupled 
with  the  neglect  of  the  physical  wants  of  our  nature. 

At  the  same  time,  we  have  all  need  of  being  on  our 
guard  lest  we  forget  or  underrate  the  priceless  value  of 
time.  In  contemporary  history  we  meet  with  many 
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striking  illustrations  of  men  who  have  earnestly  striven 
to  make  the  most  of  their  time.  Thus  the  Chancellor 
D’Aguesseau  is  reported  to  have  said,  “ Here  are  the 
books  that  I have  composed  during  the  daily  five 
minutes  that  Madame  D’Aguesseau  has  kept  me  wait- 
ing for  dinner  during  twenty  years.”  I do  not  quote 
this  incident  as  an  encouragement  to  other  wives  to 
keep  their  husbands  waiting  for  their  dinners,  but  to 
show  how  much  may  be  accomplished  if  we  only  keep 
our  shoulders  at  the  wheel,  and  snatch  the  moments  as 
they  fly.  For  time  is  like  nothing  else  in  this,  that  it 
never  repeats  itself.  The  sun  rises  from  day  to  day, 
and  each  night  the  moon  takes  up  the  wondrous  tale, 
but  the  moment  passed  can  never  be  recalled,  nor  the 
misspent  hour  charmed  into  life  again.  Let,  then,  the 
inexpressible  value  of  time  be  indelibly  impressed  upon 
your  minds,  and  endeavour  at  all  times  to  be  doing 
good ; for, 

“ Little  drops  of  Avater,  little  grains  of  sand, 

Make  the  mighty  ocean  and  the  beauteous  land  ; 

And  the  little  moments,  humble  tho’  they  be, 

Make  the  mighty  ages  of  eternity.” 

And  now,  gentlemen,  in  conclusion,  let  me  ask,  what 
are  the  qualities  which  are  likely  to  promote  success  in 
after  life,  for  it  is  right  that,  at  the  outset  of  your 
student  life,  you  should  fully  realise  their  nature,  in 
order  that  you  may  cultivate  them  with  method  and 
assiduity  \ The  possession  of  first-rate  abilities  doubt- 
less counts  for  something  in  the  race,  but,  in  the  long 
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run,  steady  and  well-directed  effort  counts  for  more; 
therefore,  be  not  cast  down  by  the  knowledge  that 
your  talents  are  not  golden,  nor,  on  the  other  hand,  be 
unduly  puffed  up  by  the  supposition  that  you  are  pos- 
sessed of  genius,  even  if  such  a modest  estimate  of 
your  talents  be  correct,  and,  in  any  case,  cultivate  that 
modesty  which  is  ever  allied  to  true  genius,  and  which 
in  all  persons  is  so  becoming.  I need  not  dwell  upon 
the  fact  that  a good  knowledge  of  your  profession  is  an 
important  element,  an  absolutely  necessary  element,  in 
the  attainment  of  genuine  success  such  as  can  stand 
the  test  of  scrutiny  and  of  time,  as  distinguished 
from  the  mere  tinsel  which  sometimes  casts  a 
glamour  over  the  eyes  of  an  indiscriminating  public, 
and  which  too  often  is  unenduring,  for  there  is  a 
measure  of  truth  in  the  moral  of  the  story  which 
I have  read  somewhere  years  ago,  although  I cannot 
vouch  for  the  truth  of  it.  A medical  man  of 
good  parts,  meeting  an  unqualified  practitioner  in  the 
town  in  which  he  practised,  said  to  him  : “ Tell  me 
how  it  is  that  you,  who  have  had  so  little  education, 
and  are  possessed  of  no  license,  have  so  many  clients, 
while  I,  who  have  had  the  benefit  of  a complete 
University  training,  and  am  legally  qualified,  have 
hardly  any  patients  at  all?”  “The  explanation  is  not  far 
to  seek.  You  know  that  man  who  is  passing.  What 
do  you  think  of  him  % ” “I  know  him  well,  and  a 
very  stupid  fellow  he  is.”  “ And  this  man  ? ” “ Yes, 

he  is  just  such  another,”  and  so  on,  he  gave  a some- 
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what  similar  verdict  with  regard  to  the  first  nine  men 
of  their  acquaintance  who  passed,  but  when  the  tenth 
came  the  medical  man  said,  “Now,  that  is  a clever 
man  ; he  is  well  educated,  and  is  possessed  of  excellent 
abilities  and  sound  judgment.”  “ Well,  you  see,”  said 
the  quack,  “that  accounts  for  the  apparent  anomaly; 
the  clever  man  consults  you,  while  the  nine  fools  come 
to  me.”  But  for  all  that,  the  good  man  ultimately 
conies  to  the  front,  because  the  profession  is  not  so 
easily  blinded,  and  the  verdict  of  the  profession  slowly 
but  surely  permeates  and  influences  society  at  large. 
As  Sydney  Smith  has  observed,  “There  is  but  one 
method  ” — of  attaining  distinction — “ and  that  is  hard 
labour.  . . . There  are  many  ways  of  being  frivolous, 
and  not  a few  of  being  useful ; there  is  but  one  mode 
of  being  intellectually  great.” 

In  addition  to  cultivating  a general  knowledge  of 
your  profession,  let  me  advise  you  to  take  every  oppor- 
tunity of  studying  special  branches  of  knowledge,  such 
as  diseases  of  the  eye,  the  skin,  the  throat,  the  ear, 
mental  diseases,  diseases  of  women  and  children,  and 
the  like,  not  with  the  view  of  practising  in  a limited 
department,  for  an  exclusive  specialism  is,  with  but 
few  exceptions,  to  be  avoided,  although  the  ultimate 
restriction  of  practice  to  one  of  the  three  great  depart- 
ments of  Medicine,  Surgery,  or  Obstetrics,  is  in  many 
cases  to  be  encouraged,  but  with  the  view  of  incorpor- 
ating the  knowledge  thus  obtained  with  your  general 
professional  acquirements,  in  which  case  it  is  invalu- 
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able,  and  is  an  important  element  in  a successful  career. 
And  here  let  me  advise  you  to  leave  no  stone  unturned 
to  qualify  yourselves  in  such  a way  as  to  be  eligible 
for  the  numerous  subsidiary  appointments  which  it  is 
in  the  power  of  your  teachers  to  bestow,  above  all  the 
appointments  of  resident  medical  officers  in  our  hos- 
pitals, the  value  of  which  is  incalculable,  and  should  be 
aimed  at  by  everyone  who  wishes  in  after  life  to  dis- 
tinguish himself  in  the  practise  of  his  profession. 
This  opinion  is  fully  endorsed  by  Professor  Andrew 
Buchanan,  who,  in  a short  sketch  of  his  professional 
career,  says  : — “ The  most  valuable  part  of  my  educa- 
tion, by  far,  was  derived  from  a residence  in  the  Glasgow 
Royal  Infirmary.  ...  I was  then  at  an  age  when  I 
was  capable  of  taking  advantage  of  such  opportunities, 
and  I left  the  hospital  with  a more  ample  experience 
of  disease  in  every  form,  and  a more  thorough  know- 
ledge of  the  practical  resources  of  the  healing  art,  than 
I could  have  acquired  from  a whole  lifetime  of  ordinary 
medical  practice.”  I think,  on  enquiry,  you  will  find 
that  almost  every  teacher  of  any  eminence  in  the 
practical  departments  has  had  such  a training  in  early 
life,  and  I am  surprised  that  a larger  proportion  of 
students  do  not  strive  to  obtain  these  prizes  for  which 
medals  and  honorarv  certificates  are  but  sorry  sub- 

t/ 

stitutes. 

But  even  this  is  not  of  itself  sufficient  to  ensure 
distinction,  for  we  find  amongst  men  who  have  had  all 
these  advantages,  that  some  are  eminently  successful, 
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while  others  only  attain  to  positions  of  mediocrity ; 
and  this  leads  me  to  say  that  other  qualties  are  neces- 
sary, amongst  which  I would  place  in  the  front  rank 
unselfishness,  a desire  to  do  good  for  its  own  sake,  that 
of  tact,  which  enables  a man  to  do  and  say  the  right 
thing,  or  to  withhold  his  hand  and  put  a bridle  upon 
his  tongue  at  the  proper  time  and  in  the  proper  place, 
that  of  common  sense,  with  which  but  few  men  are 
immoderately  endowed,  and  of  sympathy  with  the 
sorrows  and  sufferings  of  those  around  us,  not  of  that 
spurious  kind  which  rises  so  readily  and  so  cheaply  to 
the  lips,  but  genuine  sympathy  which  springs  from  the 
heart,  and  shows  itself  in  every  word  and  in  every  act, 
for,  as  a dear  friend  of  mine  has  truly  observed,  “ A 
medical  man  is  nothing,  if  he  is  not  sympathetic.”  In  a 
word,  let  us  strive  to  imitate  the  example  of  the  great 
Physician  who  sympathized  with  our  sorrows  and  with 
our  griefs,  and  who  went  about  doing  good. 

In  entering  upon  your  duties  here,  in  submitting  to 
the  discipline  involved  in  a University  life,  and  in 
accepting  the  guidance  of  your  teachers,  some  of  you 
may  perhaps  feel  that  you  are  in  a measure  surrender- 
ing your  liberty,  for  the  human  mind  has  ever  been 
impatient  of  control,  but,  if  I am  not  far  mistaken,  the 
time  will  come  when,  with  regret,  you  will  recall  the 
days  when,  instead  of  having  had  unaided  to  control 
yourselves,  you  were  controlled  by  others,  and  when  all 
care  and  anxiety  was  borne  by  your  teachers.  Then, 
perhaps,  you  may  realise  the  fact  that  there  is  no  real 
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liberty  save  that  which  results  from  a conscientious 
discharge  of  duty,  no  real  and  enduring  pleasure  save 
that  which  hows  from  the  consciousness  that  you  are 
contributing  to  the  world’s  good,  and  promoting  the 
interests  of  your  fellow-men.  For  “the  true  philo- 
sophy of  life  is  the  endeavour  to  realise  our  aspira- 
tions, to  live  our  best  thoughts,  which,  like  wandering 
angels,  visit  us  in  our  better  moments.” 
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